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THE USE OF NATURE-AN DESCRIPTION 


ELIZABETH A. DIKE 
The Winsor School, Boston 


OFTEN in beginning descriptive work I have asked pupils to 

conjure up in their minds a picture of a maple in winter, of 

an oak, of anelm. It is surprising to find how few can do 

this, and how some when taken to the window cannot name 

the common trees. It is for the sake of training boys and 

girls to see and to make effective use of what they see, that 
I give these suggestions. ~ 


Most of the descriptive work is necessarily incidental. 
Often at the opening of school in September or between 
two periods of difficult work we devote two or three weeks 
to description. First, we generally talk over possibilities for 
observation. Then each day of the school week—whether 
or not there is an English class—each pupil hands in four 
or five “observations,” each only one sentence long and each 
about something in nature noticed within the preceding day 
or two. After a few days the pupils may specialize, noting 
perhaps the difference in the color of autumn fields in morn- 
ing light and again in late afternoon with sunset lights; or 
in one sentence the appearance of winter woods, in another 
the sounds heard in winter woods; or in a series of sentences 
the flight of several different kinds of birds. The single 
sentence prevents padding, forces the pupils to make every 
word count and to feel the value of the concrete over the 
abstract. When a girl writes of a woodchuck, “he slinks 
away through the long grass,” you know that she has 
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watched woodchucks, that she knows how they move, and 
that she just has to say “slinks.” In other words, if you 
can stimulate keen observation you are really stimulating 
exactness and effectiveness in the use of words. Sentence 
observations also seem to make pupils see that the movement 
and rhythm of a sentence may make or mar the effect. For 
example, one girl wrote :—“Just above my head I saw a lone 
gull, lazily circling out to sea, swooping down now and then 
to dip in the cool green of the waves.” And another pupil 
on the same subject:—‘“The flap of wings as regular as a 
pendulum, a swoop downward with motionless wings, a 
splash in the water, and the gull is floating off to find another 
fish.” Each girl had seen a gull flying and each, impressed 
by a different picture, had instinctively made the sound of 
the sentence suggest the motion of the bird as she saw it. 
During such work as this we study the effect of mono- 
syllables of action—splash, swoop, glide; the effect of 
participles—floating, sailing; the difference in the picture 
produced by the use of almost synonymous words—swoop- 
ing, pouncing. We try to see the difference in the mental 
picture as we change a word or a construction, so that we 
may give to another the exact picture and effect that we 
have in our mind’s eye. 

After about two weeks of sentence descriptions we begin 
on longer descriptions. Sometimes in November we collect 
all the details suggestive of Indian Summer; then, when we 
have, as we think, mentioned every suggestive detail, I have 
read Lowell’s Jndian Summer Review, and suddenly we see 
how many possibilities we have missed—the “shimmer” of 
“the low flats and pastures bare,” “the hidden chickadee,” 
the hen-hawk that is silently sailing overhead, or the “crisp, 
gray moss.” Such wealth of detail may prove a hindrance 
in describing landscape. Then we turn to pictures and 
notice how much artists leave out, how they restrict their 
choice to the characteristic, the suggestive. We often de- 
scribe pictures and then return to descriptions of scenery. 
What are the characteristic features of a bit of Cape Cod 
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Shore? of North Shore? of Connecticut River farm-land? 
of Vermont farm-land? We notice how Burns, for in- 
stance, could by picking the essentials give a whole scene 
in two lines— 


How lofty, Sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far mark’d by the course of clear, winding rills. 


Themes of outdoor life, of camping, hunting, fishing, or 
walking, give an opportunity for the use of effective, inci- 
dental detail. 

These experiments in incidental nature descriptions can 
be conveniently tucked in with other work, but there is 
another sort of problem that I have always wanted to try 
with an entire class. I should like to devote several weeks 
of high-school English to “nature themes.’ In the first 
place I should talk over possibilities with a teacher of science 
or with some student of nature. Then I should ask my class 
for suggestions, ask them to note down all the subjects of 
interest, and bring in any specimen observations. Together, 
perhaps with the help of the friendly Scientist, we should 
eliminate unsuitable subjects and suggest possibilities in the 
remainder of the list. Some pupils could, perhaps, study 
clouds; others, according to the season, tree-forms in 
winter; winter-woods; the history of the coming of spring 
to one particular tree; plant life in a backyard, seed vessels 
and methods of plant distribution; some one else would 
study an ant-hill or woodchucks, methods of building nests, 
or fall migrations. Observations would be jotted down 
daily, discussed in conference; occasional short reports 
would be made to the class; and finally a long theme, or a 
series of short themes, would be written. Such composi- 
tions might well be written in many small country and 
suburban schools, and even in some city school. 

For years the girls in our Junior class have during the 
summertime collected material for a long theme, sometimes 
on subjects connected with Boston, sometimes on a place 
visited in the summer-time,—The Cranberry Bogs on the 
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Cape, Murray Bay and the Habitants, Gloucester Fisheries, 
and so forth. Two years ago a girl wrote on The Fenway 
as a Bird Centre, discussing its favorable location, its 
planting, the birds that she had actually seen there, and 
those reported on by various bird societies. She read books 
and pamphlets on the subject, interviewed the secretary of a 
bird society, and used her own notes, which covered a period 
of several years. In her paper she had many charming 
descriptions of the Fenway itself and of the habits and 
adventures of the birds, especially of the waterfowl, which 
she had watched there, mostly as she daily came and went 
to school. I see no reason why such observations might 
not be encouraged and carried on in the summer-time or 
during the school year, and later worked up into a theme. 

These are a few methods which have suggested themselves 
as a means of giving pupils “seeing eyes,” the foundation of 
all good descriptive work. 


SEA-TALES 
A. B. de MILLE 


We were dreamers, dreaming greatly in the man-stifled town 
And we yearned beyond the sky-line where the strange ways go down. 


SO HAVE most of us dreamed and yearned, especially at the 
incoming of summer; but most of us can realize our dreams 
only in books. Tales of the sea are so numerous and varied, 
that each lover of outdoor life must make his own choice. 
Here follows a selected list which has at least the merit of 
one reader’s approval. Let us lay down a formula. A 
good sea story should be characterized by nautical common- 
sense, plus interest, plus style. By nautical common-sense 
I mean knowledge of the sea which a sailor-man would pass 
—not the kind of stuff one sometimes reads, where an im- 
possible captain with an unconvincing crew meets incredible 
adventures in a highly impracticable vessel along a coast 
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that certainly never was sighted. We shall find scattered 
about the Seven Seas plenty of books written by men who 
knew their job; a few of these will occupy our attention. 

If we group our stories according to locality, we find 
ourselves to begin with on the Atlantic—the ‘Western 
Ocean” of generations of sea-farers. First and foremost 
comes that fine sailor, Captain Marryat, three of whose 
books—Peter Simple, Mr. Midshipman Easy, and Frank 
Mildmay—stand quite by themselves in the annals of the 


sea. The last-named is largely autobiographical. Marryat 
is, of course a trained naval officer and writes from that 


point of view; his scenes range from the Mediterranean to 
the West Indian and North American waters and up to the 
Baltic ; his novels have a breezy open-air quality which few 
writers have been able to command. It is an excellent study 
in method to compare his description of a storm with de- 
scriptions written from what may be called the “literary” 
point of view, such as Dickens’s pictures in Martin Chuzgle- 
wit or David Copperfield, or Stevenson’s in The Wrecker. 
With these compare the storms described in Conrad’s The 
Nigger of the Narcissus or (best of all) Typhoon, and you 
will have stirring occupation for a hot summer’s day. 
There are two excellent stories of the Banks of New- 
foundland—that “waste of wallowing sea, cloaked with 
dank fog, vexed with gales, harried with drifting ice, scored 
by the tracks of the reckless liners, and dotted with the sails 
of the fishing fleet.” The most familiar and the most vital 
is Kipling’s Captains Courageous, which is just as vivid 
today as when it was first published twenty-five years ago. 
Kirk Monroe’s Dory Mates takes us to the banks inci- 
dentally, but for the most part is set in a more conventional 
key. The Wreck of the Grosvenor, involving shipwreck 
and mystery in mid-Atlantic, is one of a long series of salt- 
water tales written by a man who is said never to have been 
out of sight of land. If this is so, all the more credit to 
his imaginative power, for his books ring true. In the 
narrow seas near England, Louis Tracy has placed the action 
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of The Pillar of Light, a most original story. Tom Cringle’s 
-Log, by Michael Scott, takes us well abroad over the 
Atlantic. It has been called the best sea story ever written 
by a landsman, and wears this crown of honor better than 
most books which are praised in superlatives. 

In the Pacific we meet with three men— Dana, Stevenson, 

and Conrad—whose work touches those wide spaces. Two 
_ Years before the Mast is the most painstakingly exact 
account of sea-faring ever written; no feature of the mer- 
chant sailor’s life is left untouched. The book, moreover, 
has a peculiarly historic value in its pictures of life on the 
Pacific coast in the 4o’s. Far to the west and south we are 
taken by Stevenson’s The Wrecker, the last third of which 
breathes the very spirit of the sea. Treasure Island lies 
somewhere thereabouts (though we shall never know 
where). How deeply Stevenson lived the life of the 
“islands” may be judged by reading The South Seas, a book 
of masterly travel talk; or The Ebb Tide, which, though 
not perhaps strong in plot, contains some wonderfully true 
and beautiful pictures of beaches and islands and ships and 
sunrises and lagoons. 

Far beyond Stevenson’s islands, over against the south- 
east coast of Asia, we come to Joseph Conrad’s country. 
Sumatra? Java? Borneo? What does it matter about 
locality—to certain dim forests and secret water-ways he 
has given reality for all time. In Lord Jim, in Outcast of 
the Islands, in Almayer’s Folly we find a new world of 
romance and adventure. Of his sea feeling it is not easy to 
speak temperately, remembering Youth and Typhoon. 
Nowhere, surely, can be equalled that picture of sunrise in 
the lonely harbor of the East which closes the former tale. 
For twenty years Conrad followed the sea, rising from 
cabin-boy to master of his own ship. The Mirror of the 
Sea brings together, in rather splendid fashion, some of his 
greatest experiences. 
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Somewhere to the north of all this is placed that amusing, 
but massively-named book, The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine. It is mentioned here only because it 
shows how a story may be on the sea and not of it. To 
Frank Stockton, the sea is merely so much salt water, into 
which if one falls one is sure to get wet. 

The great whaling industry of the United States, whose 
ships once sailed every sea, has been amply recorded in two 
books. The greatest romance of whaling is Melville’s Moby 
Dick; the greatest story is Bullen’s Cruise of the Cachelot. 
The former is difficult for boys and girls; the latter is en- 
joyed by every child who has smelt fish or seen the tide 
come in. Melville’s “vast romance of the whale,” as Haw- 
thorne called it, has an almost epic quality; the Cruise is 
simply the first-hand record of a whaling-voyage round the 
world. It is a true yarn, told by a real sailor. 

The great explorers, too, who have gone down to the sea 
in ships, have left fine records behind them. The Voyages 
of Captain Cook (see the Everyman edition) around the 
coasts of Australia and New Zealand in 1771 and later, 
shows at every turn the courage and resource of the true 
sailor-man. In our own time two books stand out among 
the records of brave men of the sea, 


strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


They are the Journal of Captain Scott and South! by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. Good stories—simple, manly, straight- 
forward; well worth the reading. 

Of purely imaginative romance of the sea there have been 
many makers, most of whom know little about sea conditions 
—however complete may be their technical knowledge of 
plot arrangement or characterization. It is refreshing, 
therefore, when we come to the honest type of sea romance 
that is written by a man who really knows what he talks 
about. Of this type is The Frozen Pirate, by Clark Russell, 
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an almost forgotten book with a thrilling and unusual plot 
and a sound sea knowledge. The Captain of the Kansas 
is a steam-ship romance, by Louis Tracy; we feel that here, 
as in the author’s other modern sea romance The Wings 
of the Morning, is one who writes from a fund of actual 
observation—who has seen, and knows whereof he speaks. 
These sea books will serve to represent the best of the 
kind. They will bring the reader refreshment; they will 
soothe him with the sweep of wandering winds and wide and 
lonely waters when all the world lies parched in summer 
heat and he himself is inland far from any sound of sea. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
IN ENGLAND 


English teachers everywhere in America will 
be particularly interested in a report which has 
just been published under the authority of the 
English Government, bearing the title “The 
Teaching of English in England.” 

The matter incorporated in this report is the 
result of very wide and very extensive investiga- 
tion. The report, therefore, is one that deserves 
the most careful consideration. Any student 
who gives even a cursory glance at this volume 
will be impressed by its depth and its compre- 
hensiveness. English teachers will feel, as they 
have never felt before, the importance of their 
work, and the sacredness of their trust. It is 
recognized by these specialists in England, as it 
is recognized by the specialists in America, that 
with the passing influence of the classics, English 
has become the recognized base of all the instruc- 
tion in our educational institutions. 

This report recognizes one idea which has 


Be 
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never been widely conceived by American teach- 
ers of English—the very close and the very vital 
relationship between language and thought, for 
language, we believe, not only objectively 
records thought, but it subjectively conditions 
thinking. This interesting and intimate rela- 
tionship between language and thinking should 
consistently guide our teaching, and should in- 
telliently lead our students into a gradually 


maturing skill in our power to interpret litera- 


ture, and in our power to phrase our ideas in 
speech and script. 

We are quoting a portion of the report that 
elaborates this idea: 


“What a man cannot clearly state he does not per- 
fectly know, and, conversely, the inability to put his 
thought into words sets a boundary to his thought. 
Impressions may anticipate words, but unless expres- 
sion seizes and recreates them they soon fade away, or 
remain but vague and indefinite to the mind which re- 
ceived them, and incommunicable to others. ‘A hazi- 
ness of intellectual vision,’ said Cardinal Newman, ‘is 
the malady of all classes of men by nature. . . of all 
who have not had a really good education.’ It is a 
common experience that to find fit language for our 
impressions not only renders them clear and definite to 
ourselves and to others, but in the process leads to 
deeper insight and fresh discoveries, at once explaining 
and extending our knowledge. English is not merely 
the medium of our thought, it is the very stuff and 
process of it. It is itself the English mind, the element 
in which we live and work. In its full sense it connotes 
not merely acquaintance with a certain number of 
terms, or the power of spelling these terms correctly 
and arranging them without gross mistakes. It con- 
notes the discovery of ourselves in our native environ- 
ment. And as our discoveries become successively 
wider, deeper, and subtler, so should our control of the 
instrument which shapes our thought become more 
complete and exquisite, up to the limit of artistic skill.” 
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When the importance of this report, “The 
Teaching of English in England,” comes to be 
recognized in America, there will undoubtedly 
be a great demand for copies. Our Association, 
anticipating this demand, has already cabled a 
large order, and those interested should com- 
municate with the Editor of the Leaflet, 8 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF OUR SCHOOES 


In connection with this English report it is 
interesting to note that the members of the 
Committee have viewed favorably the work 
which we are doing in the United States. There 
is a friendly comment on the interesting courses 
which Professor Baker offers on the drama, and 
a long quotation from Professor Aydelotte, 
former President of our Association, which out- 
lines the policy of those who teach English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Not all English writers, however, are so favor- 
able in their comments in American education. 
From one of the prominent newspapers we quote 
the following: 


“While our conservative teachers in England always 
look with suspicion on American education, and call it 
shallow and superficial, our more alert teachers who 
know the literature of their subject are inclined to think 
that the Americans are considerably ahead of us. It is 
interesting, therefore, to have the opinion of Miss Alice 
Woods, one of the best known and most enlightened 
educationists, who has come back to England after 
another visit to the States, where she has made a careful 
study of the present state of education. She is inclined 
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to believe that we are really ahead of the Americans. 
She admits that they have bright ideas which they throw 
out with prodigality, but they leave us to work them out 
while they fly off at once to others. With regard to 
libraries, Miss Woods believes that they are really ahead 
of us, and she proposes this winter to write something 
on this subject as the result of her visit.” 


A note from Middlebury College informs us that the 
management has arranged for additional lectures and in- 
structors at the coming session of the summer school at 
Bread Loaf. Among those who are expected are: Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, Richard Burton, Louis Untermeyer, Chris- 
topher Morley, Dr. and Mrs. Whicher, Robert French, 
Reuben Petersen, Jr., and members of the Middlebury staff. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and 


Sciences and of Education 
July 10 to August 19, 1922 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English, 
Harvard University, and Editor of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. Thomas, the editor 
of this Leaflet, is the author of “The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School,’’ Houghton Miffiin Company, and is 
widely known for his work as a teacher and supervisor in 
Newton, Massachusetts, and in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary-school teach- 
ers and principals, elementary-school teachers and principals, 
teachers of French, mathematics, social studies, Americani- 
zation workers, vocational counselors, special-class teachers. 
Courses in educational psychology, educational measurement, 
vocational education, rehabilitation, the junior high school, 
private school problems. 

Summer School courses in Education may be counted by 
qualified students toward the degree of Master of Education. 


For information address the 
Secretary of the Summer School, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TO KINDLE NEW ENTHUSIASM 


Among your students, use these books in your 
High School English courses 


For Seniors 


STORY, ESSAY AND VERSE $1.50 
YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD a es) 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First Series 1.50 
For Juniors and Sophomores 
ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING 5 35) 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series 1.50 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First Series 1.25 
For Freshmen 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series 1.25 
ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 1.00 


Liberal discounts allowed on orders for class use. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Some Outstanding Books 


Recently Published 


PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM INTERPRETATION 
Edwin Knickerbocker 


MopeERN VERSE: BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
Anita P. Forbes 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Clarence Stratton 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago * Boston San Francisco 


Effective Expression 


A new textbook on Composition and Rhetoric for the 
four years of High School and the first year of College 


By Charles Elbert Rhodes 
One of the most complete texts of its kind 
ever published—covers everything vital from 


“The Getting Ready to Write’ process to 
“Literature—The Finished Product.” 


Send for free circular “What is Composition?” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


CONDUCTED BY MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
JULY 3—AUGUST 18, 1922 
Will Offer Courses In 


Shakespeare (six plays), Browning, The Recent 
Novel, Modern Poets, American Literature, The 
English Language, Composition, Oral English in 
Secondary Schools, Vocal Technique, Stage De- 
sign, Play Production, Creative Writing (prose 


and verse). 
PRoFEssoR WILFRED E. Davison, Dean 


Epwarp D. Co.itns, Director 
Fourteenth Summer Session 
Middlebury, Vermont 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


January 18, 1921 


Messrs. Newson & Co., 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


WEBSTER'S EFFECTIVE 

ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
is a very sensible book. 
I am especially pleased 
that some one has at 
last recognized the 
reciprocity of speak- 
ing and writing. The 
treatment of the sen- 
tence (by ear and eye 
training) is particu- 
larly good. 


Very truly yours, 


ROBERT W. GAY 
Professor of English 


THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 


in the teaching of high school English is the insufficient 
knowledge of the problems of grammar. Remove this 
obstacle and the processes of teaching composition, 
rhetoric and literature become infinitely easier. 


GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE by Frazee and Wells 
is designed to remove this hindrance. This book con- 
sists of a simple, informal presentation of the principles 
of grammar necessary in high school English work and 
an abundance of illustrative material drawn from both 
literary and colloquial sources. As the title suggests, 
much material for practice is included. 

SUITABLE FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OR 
FRESHMAN CLASSES 


FOR ENGLISH-COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH, by Bartholomew 
and Hurlbut contains the necessary grammatical and 
rhetorical instruction for high schools and a large 
amount of exercises based on the conduct and relations 
of business. This is a textbook. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH PROJECTS, by W. William 


Hatfield stimulates the initiative of the pupil and serves 
as a guide to both teachers and pupil in business Eng- 
lish project work. It may be used basally or with other 
English texts. 


ENGLISH READINGS FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES, 


by Cheesman A. Herrick, a compendium of literary 
selections touching on business. These selections are 
the classics of business and dispel the notion that lit- 
erature and commercial courses have nothing in 


common. 


KNOW THESE BOOKS. WRITE IF INTERESTED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Quality 
in classics selected 
in editing 
in mechanical makeup 


Standard English Classics Series 


Over ninety volumes are now included in this 
growing series. This offers teachers who are 
making selections to meet the College Entrance 
Requirements in English a wide range of choice 
to be found nowhere else. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston 2 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Illustrated 340 Pages 


Tuts book stresses both ideas and form. There are 
over forty pages on “How to Get Ideas.” In the oral 
work there are sixty talks planned so that each pupil 
has a chance to express himself. Personal poise, 
enunciation and pronunciation receive constant at- 
tention. Throughout the book the pupil is taught to 
organize his ideas before trying to express himself. 


For Junior High Schools or the early years of the 
regular High School. Complies with recommenda- 
tions of the latest “Report of the Joint Committee.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


